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RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


ALL musical sounds vary according to pitch, or tone ; and 
in order to express a sound that may be high or low, we use 
what is called 

A STAFF, 


The Staff consists of five parallel lines, and ail notes are 
expressed by characters written either upon them or the 
spaces between them. 


The lower line is designated as the frst Jine, and the space 
between the first and second line as the jirst space. There 
are five lines and four spaces, which are named as follows : 


Anh ioe 
fourth tne, 
— ee tied ime, 
second Ilge. 
Orst Une. 


faurth space. 
third space, 
xecond xprce. 
first space, 


wie tome 
mm Cd bo 


When we wish to express sounds that may be higher or 
lower than those which occur upon the staff, we use what 
are termed 


Appep, on Leerr Lrnes. 


These lines are placed either above or below the staff, ac-- 
cording to the pitch of tone we wish to indicate. 


At the left hand of every staff we employ a character 
called a Crey. There are two Clefs in general use ; the Tre- 
ble Clef, and the Bass Clef, which are shown in the following 
examuples: : 
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Tit TREBLE, or G@ CLEr. Tue Bass, or F Cier. 


All music preceded by the Treble Clef can be performed 
by the Violin, Flute, Accordeon, and other Aigh-toned in- 
struments; itis used, also, for the right hand in all music 
written for the Piano, Melodeon, &. The Bass Clef is nsed 
- only for the Violoncello, Bassoon, and other low-toned in- 


struments ; also for Bass voices in vocal music, and for the | 
| the time by characters called Notes. 


left hand in compositions for the Piano Forte. Thus, it will 
be observed, the Bass Clef is made to indicate the low tones, 
and the Treble Clef to express the higher sonnds. 

Music that is written for the Piano Forte is always con- 
nected by a Brace, the Treble Clef being situated above the 
Bass. 


Seutlbrove, or whale note. Minima, or half votes, 


Grotehels, or quartar noles. 


OF MUSIC. 


The Brace is also used 
7 oT 77 to connect any number of 

staves that may be requir- 
ed to constitute a score, 
and, therefore, two or more 
Treble clefs may be con- 
+ nected aswell as any num- 


—__—— —— ber of Bass parts. 


Notes, or Characters used to express the Length of Sounds. 


As every sound varies in regard to duration, we express 


The longest sound in general use is called a Whole Note, 


| which is expressed by this character (), the sound of which 


is continued while we count four. Other notes with their rel- 
ative value, names, etc., will be found in the following table : 


Qnavers, or eighth notes. 


Somiquavora, or slxtoouth notes. 


Ste. (=. ni 


f+ j= 


== 


eee 


Couut two lo ¢agh. 


Count four to eneh. Count ono lo oach, 


All notes of shorter duration are expressed by an addi- 
y- 
tional bar across the stem, thus: =f thirty-second notes; and 
oo 
thus for @ sixty-fourth notes. . A single eighth note is writ- 
—_ 


Pe r 
ten thus? Jor ) ; asixteenth, thus, % or S; it is only 
6 


when a succession of similar notes appear that they are 


2 8 I 2 3 4 
Count ona to or two. iw Count one to avery four, 
f 


tied with bars from stem to stem, thus: | | Jor ° p Cy 
eos —— 


It matters not whether the stems be made to turn upward or 
downward, the situation of the body of the note determines its 
tone. We freqnently observe thom written as in the following 
examples, but in vocal music each syllable is particularly 
provided for by a precise division of the stems or tics. 
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EXAMPLE. 
ie eg et ; . : 
eect eee ae 
Geist “af fae ea a “o-| 
aaa a en 2a 
a 


TABLE OF THE NOTES AND THEIR PROPORTIONS. 


1 whola note, or Semibravoe 


which are equal to 4 quarter notes, or Crolebots, 


=———s= i 


which are equal to B cighths, or Quavera, 

—9—p9— 9-9 — 6 _9—0— 8 
Seite oe 
TEE A. _. eran 


which are equal (o 16 ixteepth notes, or Bemtquavors, 


es eee eee — 


—9-2-9-8-—6--9~8- — 
tp 


| Semibreve, -s or whole note, its corresponding rest, 


which are equal to 32 thirty-seconds, or Deml-semiquavers, 


—0 -8-0-0-9-9-0-9- POBOP 6 OX DDDOFIOIOL DO DIO 
= we" a — ‘women fees en —~ eines 


OF MUSIC. 
OF RESTS, OR MARKS OF SILENCE. 


During the performance of all music, time passes away, 
and that which is passed in silence must also be provided 
for. For this purpose we use characters called Rests: cach 
note has its corresponding rest, the time of which is equal to 
the note it represents. 


Wholo Rest. 


Half Rest. Quarter Rast, 8th Rost. UGth Mosr. 32d Rost. 
—_— ——| _ a a 
G ; =: = jee fe == Z—] 
Under the 4th lina. Over 8 line. To (ho right. To \hoseft. Double. Triplo, 


Rests have no particular situation upon the staff, though 
generally used as shown above. 


TABLE oF NorEs AND THEIR CORRESPONDING Rx¥sTs. 


= 
ai | 
Minim, a “half ce - Ke = 
| 
| Crotchet, o ‘ quarter “ ee 
| Quaver, 4 “eighth . es * 
: N ; 
Semiquaver, @ ‘ sixteenth 7 < cI 


The whole rest is always under the fourth line. 


es) a “upon ‘ third line. 
OBSERVE. & quarter «“ « turned to the right. 
‘ gighth « « “ left. 

OF TIME. 


A Dot following a note or rest, adds one half its value to 


its actual length. 
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| 
A whole note with a Dot, + isequaltog | A second dot thus: + adds one half to the first dot, oie 


ae” od 


EXAMPLES. 


SS a | ae = | Se 


Ia equnl to Is eqnatio Is equal to Ia equal = 


aa See | eee 
Sa SS SE ee 
Ly, —_ = — 
‘oy Tie, —~ ~—— ab ‘beneat! two or more ; a 
Jehu eae Sa RET TU ran. a and or A. figure 3 above or beneath any three notes 0 d o cee 


notes of the same kind, indicate that these are to be perfor- 
med ag one note, the length of which is equal to the time of 
al) combined ; but the same placed over or under any combi- 
nation of different notes, shows that the tones are to be con- | 
nected in a smooth and flowing style. 


iE | Papp 
eva ee time of four ¢ ¢ dé & #8 to be given to the 6, and each note to be 


aa ato NG —F] ete 
—s <a 3 
— == of equal duration. The same rule is to be observed with 


With the i cone we can express a sound of any laut ation what- | respect to other figures, as 5, 7, 9, etc., the five are to be played 
ever, though rests are never tied in this manner, but made | as four, seven as six, and nine as eight of the same species. 


to follow each other until the required time is made up. A Sharp, (4) placed before a note raises it a semitone. 


See WI SE Al 
signifies tle same are to be performed in the time of two notes 
of their actual duration, and the time is equally divided 
among the three. A figure 6 in the same manner indicates the 


lal i i he ti ich i ts. 
OD or |a| is equal to a single note, the time of which is 8 beats A Flat, (by) « Be ropiteee =. - 
J ran “ 6 “ “ 4 
Q 4 yore A Natural, (f) restores the original sound, and, therefore, 
ts eieegee a ee ee a 6 may be used fo either raise or lower a tone, possessing the 
27o : Ae ; 
[gee a J “ a v6 “ 5 qualities of the sharp and flat combined. 
as es 
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ace oo 


a aa 


Hero lh lowers the G a somitona 


[aie 


Tere it rulses the Ba Ene 


Sharps or flats at the beginning of any music affect certain 
notes throughout the entire piece. 

Thus, a sharp placed upon the fifth Jine, at the commence- 
ment of any piece, indicates that every note situated upon 
that line is to be raised a semitone, and also its octave, whether 
situated above or below; thus in the signature of one sharp 
the lower F is also made sharp, although it is expressed by 
placing the signature upon the fifth line only. 


—<—== || 


Whenever a piece is written with one sharp, it is always F 
that is made sharp ; two sharps, always F and C ; three sharps, 
F, C, and G, etc. The same applies to the flats: one flat is 
always B; two flats, B and E; three flats, B, E, and A, ete. 


Any sharp, flat, or natural occurring throughonta piece, not 
being expressed at the beginning, is called an accidental, and 
affects only the note before which it is placed, except that note 
again occurs in the measure; thus: 


this sharp applies to the sixth note ag well as the second, 
being in the same measure: and if the second was written 
upon the space above the staff, instead of the second line, it 
would also be made sharp, if uot contradicted by a h, as in 


this example ; 
Seg ae =—]| 


Occasionally we are required to use a double sharp (x), or 
a double flat (xb), when we wish to raise a tone that has al- 


_Yeady been made sharp, or to lower a tone previously made 


flat. 

Every note can be made sharp or flat; and, therefore, the 
Signature which establishes a Key can contain as many as 
seven sale or seven ae 


1 shorp. 
me $e 
gaye kas [=e ee == $3 i =p Hae top te re] 
ue FCGD at FCGDAE se 
Key of G, OD, A, a, B Fx CH, 


t Flat. 


sae oe Oe | 


BEA 


Eb, 


BEAD 


Key of F, Bb, Ab, 


BEADG 


Dp, 


BEADGG 


Gb, 


BEADGCF 


Ch, 


oa) 


OF TIME. 


ALL Music is divided into reguiar portions, by small per- 
pendicwlar lines, called Bars; and the spaces between these 


bars are termed Measures. 
Bur. Davble Gar. 


ia [imo] 


Double Bars are used to show the end of a strain, or the 
conclusion of a tune or melody. 
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Though the measures are not of an uniform size, yet, in 
every tune or inclody they contain the same amount of time, 
which is always distinguished at the beginning by a character, 
or figures. 


Common Trmu is generally indicated thus: @ or €@; but 
may be expressed by figures, thus: Fs 

By Common Time, we understand that each measure con- 
tains the VALUE of a Whole note (2), in whatever manner of 
notes and rests it may be produced, to which we must count 
or beat four ; which is called keeping time. 


or 4 , ate, 


EXsMPLES oF Common TIME. 


Ses 


ee ie 4 oe meearsy 
2. 6 ——— a ta =e : i 
23 4a 1 2 8 ¢ ] 3 4 12 34 


1234 123 4 J23 ] 


Comman Time, Three-four. . Three-eight, 


Six-elghe. Nine-eight- Twelve-eight. Comman Timo, 


= = = 


=] SS eel 


The principal modes of expressing time are given in the 
following table: the upper figure indicates the number of 
notes in each measure, the kind of note being shown by the 


under figure. Thus, ¥ shows that the vaLve of three fourth 
notes is required to fill each and every mcasure. 
OF ACCENT. 


Commow Trex should always be accented upon the first 
and third beats of every measure, thus: 


Ge — aos 
a 


Triple Tre is accented upon oe first ee only, thus ; 


Cae Ae? 


=a 


= 
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Srx-r1guT time is accented upon the first and fourth beat | SyNcCOPATION occurs when an unaccented part of a measure 
of every measure. | is united with the next accented part, and is therefore sub- 
| ject to emphasis before the ear anticipates it; thus: 


aad 
fae 2a 
pope E Jaa aan ae sou er act ee 
<—<—s g = o -0—4 a 
= oe ee 
As the measure in ¥ and g contain the same amount of Or, 
time, we might be led to presume they should be performed : ——e Ze N Boeent = 
with the same expression; but, observe that in all time ex- an > bemeaereniael ieaieeey Faia 
SOS 


° pressed by the even numbers, re 2 , pS , etc., the accent ; ze : 
In Common Time, A and a any succession of eighth, six- 


é i } t i f a PASULe ° i 2 
ae oe beginning and middle of each measure ; but in teenths, or other notes that require bars across the stems, 
4) 2 > etc., it occurs only on the first nofe of the mea- | are generally written in groups of even numbers. 


sure. <Any deviation from the estabJished rules pertaining ee ee 
to accent are marked in this manner : SEEN Si GR oA a —8-9. a Pa oo a 
peer aus Se p+ 
= >, *f, f3,_ ff, ete. = eS SEE 3-9 


nd z g 2. etc., they are generally divided into 


groups of three or six. 


Here it will be observed that the same notes are nsed in the | have also a different accent in Pan upon the first note only, 


examples of a and g. but they are tied differently, and | but in g upon the first and fourth notes. 
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that not only facilitate the reading of many passages, but 
save much space and time in giving them expression, and are 
particularly useful in preparing manuscript music. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
In many snecessjons of similar notes, we use abbreviations, 


EXAMPLES. 
Written, Played. oe Played. Written. Moayed, Wrliteu. Played 
Sa as ine oo ma a 
aneen: oF zs oes EP Pic o i= a as = | 
Written, Played Written, Plased. Writlen, Pinyed. Ag -= 


ae, Feet | ee eee” Ems mee Soe l= —— eae 
a I eel a —abee- 890 970g roa = 


This character, a placed after a group of notes, signifies repetition. 


Written, Pinyed, Writteu, Played, 
Soe Sensis eee 
= Pal ee eal eine =. ——— =e Soc 2: 


OF SMALL NOTES, APPOGGIATURAS, or GRACE NOTES. Dots being placed above or below a series of notes, thus: 


Grace notes ac introduced for a particular effect, or embel- 
lishment, the time of such notes not being desired to complete 
the requirements of a measwre, but always being taken from 
the following note, which, of course, must be abbreviated in 


6 lade ea indicate a short, distinct movement, as if written 


oe ee 
thus : Ls = Yo4¢ gy Round dots signify in a moderate 


the proper proportion. avd 
E lead ah 
ay ry ¥ . om 
Seat style; but pointed marks, thus: # ¢@ @ @ exceedingly brisk. 
Writlen, HMaoyed | —3N re ee Se | a 
Sip Sans eee au Denes 
=== earn |= Acoli =|] 4 passage marked thus: @ @ @ ® purtakes of thy same cha- 
A a oe SS ; 
Written, Played. i racter, but of a tardy and more decided movement. 
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1k 


Tre Scarz on Gamor. 


es 
SS Se eee oo Serge eee ns 
oo ae ena le =f 
Se 


-All notes are named after the first seven letters of the alpha- 


Those notes which have their situation upon the spaces 


bet; A, B, C, D, E, F, G, always repeating A after G@. By | may be easily remembered by observing that their names, 


this means we discover several notes of the same name, which 
may be readily distingnished by their situation npon the staff. 


(== 


= 


B A 
! 


fp 


o 


FP, A, C, E, spell the word Face. 


A c E 
A variety of words may be formed from the complete scale, 
which may serve for amusement, as well as excellent practice. 


as Sys Ly o— 


BEA D DEA F BAKE F 


A scaje, generally speaking, is a succession of seven notes, 
ascending or descending, which consist of five tones and two 


semitones. 


’ 


Tone. Sembtone, Tone, Tone, Tone, Semi tone. 


paane a 
eae oe es Se 


ee eee 
— 


Tone, 


sizage pas araae Ee ‘Soe e ‘=e: ee | 


ao 


A DE CAGE CABBAGE &e. 


The Jast nofe in this example is but the commencement of 
a new scale, and is given to illustrate the interval of semiionc 
that occurs in continued series of successive sounds. The 
semitones occur between the third and fourth, and seventh 


and eighth notes. 


~™ 
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The Curomwatic ScaLE consists of twelve semitones, which, in ascending are designated by sharps, and in descending by 


flats, thus: 


a ie [EEO 7 AEE CEES (EAR ONE NT zea —- f |— zi or —4 ss eee er AEA pea eae — 
a ee ere 


INTERVALS, 
An interval is the distance between any two successive 
sounds; the smaest interval is that of a half tone or semitone. 
In order to express an interval, we are required to include 


8-PI— ppg ae 


the first and Jast notes in reckoning the distance: thus the 
distance from one note to the next following is called a second, 
because two notes are required to express the interval. 


f 
_ ' j | 
Zeer ie el ea  ~<2~ : 
Soe ae sae yl ma af ae 3 is 
& ae aati Ze 
A eeteu L tied sta bik #5 Sixth. Seventh, Elgbih. 


The word octave is used Lo express the distance of any two 
notes from each other that bear the same name. 

In calculating intervals, the distance is computed by count- 
ing upward. All intervals, when inverted, become of quite 
a different character; thus, a fourth, for example, becomes 
a fifth ; a fifth inverted becomes a fourth. 


A fourth. AGAh, A ffth, A fourth, 
ee 8 — 0 
aes @ ween Se ee I] 
as ae ‘2 ——| a 
K if F ge ¥ 
A second becomes a seventh. 
A third ee sixth. 
A fourth becomes a fifth. j 
A fifth fourth. 
A sixth fe tho, 
Aseventh <“ second. 


Unison becomes an octave. Two notes giving the same 


tone are said to be in unison. 


Unison. 


. wee 
which, when inverted, becomes an octave. Ge ——— |] 
Per aed 
D 


When the mark D.C., which signifies Da Capo, occurs in 
any piece, it signifies that we must return to the first part 
and play if once before proceeding to the following strain. 
When it occurs at the end of any piece, it implies that we 
must retin to the beginning and finish with the first strain, 
or at that double bar over which is placed a pause “, though 
this sign () does not always signify the Finale of a piece, 


o 
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bat that the performer may pause as long as he may think 
proper, for effect or embellishment. 

This mark $4 is called a Sign; when it occurs for the 
SECOND time, we must return to where it previously occurred 
and proceed to the pause (AN) which is placed over a double 
bar at the conclusion of the picce. 


The word Brs over any number of bars signifies repeat ; it | 


is sometimes accompanied with dots at the bars, and always 
with a line that embraces the entire strain, which needs repe- 
tition, thus: 


When the figures 1 and 2, or Imo., 2n10., are placed over 
certain bars af the end of a strain that is to be repeated, it 
signifies that in playing the second time the first bar must 
be omitted and the 2mo. substituted, thus: 


o~ Lmo AT Oana A 


——= = ae eee =|} 


— 
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The character, 8va........... placed over any strain, signifies 
that the notes are to be played an octave higher than written 
until the word Loco occurs, and then to be performed as 


written. 
3 Sva. ) oo 
—— ee 
As if aw thus : 
‘= Pept =e] 


o 
This character —<<—__ termed Crescendo, or Cres., signi- 


| fies that the sound must be gradually incr eased from soft 


to loud; and ~~—>===- Diminuendo, or Dim., that the 
sound must be gradually diminished. The two characters 
<== combined constitute a SwELL, which ex- 
presses a gradual increase, to be followed by a moderate 
depression of sound. 

The Shake, (%) is a quick and alternate repetition of a 


note with the next following note above. 
r :—i—- ae 


tr Written, eS 


FS2 Stes 295-8 Bg0 4-05 -0s_ pies 


This character es is called a Turn, ume is used as an ornament, or aa in this manner, 


Re 


_—— = 


Tho sapi0 with sharp. 


ms 


oan direct Tarn. 


—— | 


Tho samo after a dotted nolo. 


Inverted ‘fury. Inyorted Tarn with sharp. 


=f ret 


(epee ae art — LA 
vi — eee — 


{eo 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS, 


A, @ Itwlizn preposition, meaning to, ig by, at, eto 
Accelaraniéy; serolerating the time, gradu fester and 
faat-r 

Adagio, or Adasia; slow. 

Adagio Assai, or Molto; very slow. 

Ad Lrbilum ; ut pleasurv. 

ASetucso; tender and affecting. 

Agitato ; with agitation. 

Alla Capella ; in church atyle. 

Allegretto; Sess quick than Allegro 

Allegro; quick. 

Adegro Assni; very quick. 

Allegro ma non troppo; quick, but not too quick. 
Amabile ; \n 8 gentle oe tender style. 

Amateur ; a lover, but vot 4 profesacr of musta, 

Amoroso, or con Amore ; affectionately, tenderly. : 
Andante, genile, distinct, and ralber alow, yet connected. 
Andantino; samewhat quicker than Andante. 

Animato, or con Anvna; with fervent animated al eres 
Animo, or con Animo; wlib apirit, courage, and boldness. 
Andtphone; music sung in alternate parts. 

Artoso ; in a light, airy, elnging manner. 

it Tempa; in time. . 

A Tempa Giwata; in atrict and exact time, 

Ben Marcato; io « pointed and well-marked manner. 

Bra; twice. 

Rrillanie; brillianc, gay, shlulng, sparkling. 

Jadence; slosing strain; ajso & fancifx) extempors.eons 

embcilishment, at the close of 4 xong. 
seins ; eamo ag the second use of Cademoe. Bee Ca 
ence. 
€alando; softer aud slower. 
cope ; graceful, singing style, & pleasing flowing mel- 


ody. 

ind the treble part in 8 chorue, 

Their; a compuny or band of gingers; also that part of 4 
eburoh appropriated to the singers. 

Shorist, os Chorisfer ; « member of a choir of alugera 

Col, or Coa; with. Col Arco; with the bow. 

Comodo, or Commodo; in en oasy and vorestrained unan- 
ner, 

Con Affetto, wit oxpreasion. 

Con Dolcessa, with delicacy. 

Cos Dotore, or Con Duolo; with mournful expreaalon. 

Conauctor ; one who superintenda @ musical performanos ) 
vame a8 Musioal Director. 

Con Energiro, with energy. 

Con Baprecstone ; with expresalom 

Con Fuoco; with ardor, fire. 

Con (irazsa; with race and clogance 

Con Jmpeto; with farce, energy 

Con Juso; wilh onario oxgctuess 

Con Moto = whtb emotion 


Con Sprrito, with spirit, anmmanon 

Coro; chorue. 

Da; for, from, of. 

Duetl; for two voloes or inotrumenta. 
Diminuendo ; gradually diminishing the sound. 


- Da Capo; from the bezinnin 


Declamando ; in lhe style of Nesiamaion: 

Decreseendo ; dimivishing, decreasing. 

Devorione ; deyotiona). 

Diletlantz ; e Jover of the arta in general, or 4 lover of ma- 
tio, 

Ds Molto; much or very. 

Divota; devotedly, devoutly. 

Dolce; soft, eweel, tender, delicate. 

Dolente, or Dolorosa ; mournfn). 

Doloroso ; in « plaintive, mournful atyle. 

& ; and. ‘ 

Elegante ; elegance. . 

Energrco, or con Energia, with energy 

Eapreasivo ; expressive. 

Fine, Fin, Finale; the end, i 

Forzando, Forza, or fz.; suddan Inoresse of power. 

Fugue, or Fuga; 8 son poeltion whioh repeats or suataias, 
in its several parta, throughout, the ankject with which 
it commences, and which ie often led off by seme one 
of ite Parta. 

Fugato ; in the fugneatyte. 

Fughetto; a abort fugue. 

Geusto ; to just and steady time. 

Grazioso; smoothly, gracefully, 

Grave; oalow aod solemoa movement. 

Impressarto ; the conductor of a concert. 

Lacrimando, or Lacrimasa ; mournful and pethelio. 

Lamentevole, Lamentando, Lamentabile ; mourofully. 

Larghissimo ; extremely slow, 

Larghdtto; alow, but not 6o elow a Largo. 

Large; wow. 

Legato ; close, gilding, connected style, 

Lentando; unlly atower ond softer. 

Lento, or Lentamente ; slow. 

Ma; bot. ; 

Maestoso; majestic, majestically. 

Maestro oi Capella ; obape) maater, or oonduoter of charch 
muais. 

Marcato; strong and marked style. 

Mesa dt Voce ; moderate avvell. 

Moderalo, or Moderatemente; moderately, In woderate 
time. 

Molto ; moch or very. 

ed ae with a voles. 

forendo; gradually dying away. 
Afordente ; 4 beat or pauient shake. 
Moeso ; ewovou 


Soto motion, Andantecon Mofo quicker than Amami 

Non; ou Non T'roppo; not too muah. 

Orgaro; the organ. 

Orchestra, & company or band of Instrumental performers 

Pastoral ; applied to graceful movements in aaxtuple time. 

‘Piu; mora. Pix Afosso; with more mation, faater, 

Pizzicato;, snapping the violie string with the fingere. 

Poco; a litle. Poco Adagio; a little alow 

Poco a Poco; by degress, gradually. 

Portantenéo; the nauoor of sustaining and oondnotlag the 
voico from one eound to another. 

Preeentor ; conduator lasder of 6 ckolr. 

Presto s qulek. 

Prestisamo; very quiok. 

Rallentando, Allentando, or Slentando; slower and softer 
by degrees. 

Recitando; apeak ing manner of performance. 

Recilante ; in the alyle of recitative. 

Reettative ; musica) deciamation 

Rinforzendo, Rinf, or Rinforzo;: anddenly increasing ta 
power. 

Ritardando, slackening the time. 

Semplice ; chaste, slmple. 

Sempre; throughont, always, se Sempre forte, 
throughout. 

Senza; without, as Senza Organo; without the organ 

Sforzando, or Sforzato, with etrong forces or emphash, 
rapidly diminishing. 

Sicihana ; 4 movement of ight graceful charactar. 

Smorendo, Smerzando, dying away. 

Soave, Soavemente ; sweet, awoetly. Seo Dolce. 

Solfeggio; a voosl exercivs. 

Solo ; for s aingle voice or instrument. 

Sostenulo, suetain 

Solto; under, below. Solto Voce; with aubdued voles 

Spiritoso, con Spirtto; witb eplrit and animation. 

Slaccato; abort, detached, dlatinot 

Subito; quick. 

Jaca, or Tacet; silent, or be alent 

Tardo, slow. 

Tasto Solo; wilnout cborda. 

Tempo; time. Tempo a piacere; thme at ploaaure. 

Tempo Giusto; in exaot time 

Ten, Tenuto; hold on. See Soatenuto, 

Tedtt; the whole, fall chorue. 

Un; a; 09, Un Poe; a iitile. 

Va; goon; a8, Va Crescendo; continue to nareaea 

Verse, same aa Sulo. # 

Vigoroio, bold, euergetio. 

Vivace; quick aud cbeerful. 

Virtuoso, a proficient in art 

Voce Sola; voiee atone 

Vali Subsite, carn over quickly. 


Anne 
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TRANSPOSITION. 

TRANSPOSITION consims In changing a pie of music from any 
one key to another, the object of which is to adapt it to any 
particular voice or instrument; this may be done by the follow- 
mg rules: 

he scale consists of five tones and two semitones. 


EXAMPLE. 


From the first note to the second is a whole tone, 
iti 


a“ second a dt third. ue a 

“ third “ “ fourth “ semitone, 
“ fourth “ “ — fifth “¢ whole tone, 
“ fifth “ gixta © ra 
gixth ae tk seventh ras a ks 
a“ seventh ‘“ eighth ‘* semitone. 


The scale in the above example is known as the key of ©, or 
the Natural Key, and all other scalea are but copies of the sama 
in another position, with flats or sharps to indicate the change 
and position of the semitones. 

If we count G as the first note or one, (1) of a new acale, we 
find that a semitone occurs between the sixth and seventh notes, 
where a whole tone should exist, and from the seventh to eighth 


note we find a whole tone where we require a semitone. 
G 


is ia Oe RI a 


In order, therefore, to correct this progression, and effect the 
pore order of intervals to poreuparit with those already estab- 
ished in the key of C, we are compelled to raise the F a semi- 
tone, which constitutes at once a whole tone from 6 to 7, at the 
same time producing a semitone between 7 and 8; this is effect. 
ad by making the FY sharp. 


As thig sharp affects every F throughout the piece, it ie placed 
at the head of the piece and is called the signature. 


The key of D, or two sharpa; A, or three sharps; E, or fou 
sharps, are formed upon the same principle, and for a like reaso’ 
we use flata to form the keys of F, Bp, ete., thus: 


Key or F. 
ae 2] 
To assist those who do not fully comprehepd the foregoing re- 


marke, the following scales will answer the purpose, and are ex: 
plained as follows: 


If we have a tune with the signature of one sharp, Get 


which we wish to transpose to D. or two sharps, E 


we find the votes which correspond, immediately below the note 
Bad wish transposed. See examples on the page following the 
scales. 


SCALES FOR TRANSPOSITION. 


16 


i ier aa, 


EXAMPLES {N TRANSPOSITION. ¥) 


YANKEE LQODLR, YANKEE DOODLE. 


Me ¢ iS cies 
From © to G. oe 


pe percercicerci et 


No, I. 


ee NN 
lek 


Expuanation.— In Example No. 1, the first ¢wo notes are on C; and as their corresponding notes in one sharp (or key of G) 
are ou G, every C must be written on G. The next note is on D, and its corresponding note is Aj therefore, every D must be 
transposed to A. The folloing notes throughout the entire piece are to follow in the same order, which is the position of a fourth 
beluw. In example No. 2 we proceed on the same principle, arranging the melody a fifth higher, which transposes from G. to D, 


; In Example No. 2 we might proceed as follows, or by-taking 
In Example No. 1 wo might with the same propriety proceed | the notes in a lower position, but should always be written to 
as follows, by taking the notes in a higher position, thus : accommodate the instrument for which it is intended. 


\64 = Stal ony 
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WINNERS NEW BANJO PRIMER. 


MANNER OF HOLDING THE BANJO. 


Let the neck of the Banjo rest in the hollow of the left hand, sustaining it with the thumb and first finger, so as to throw the 
four fingers over the strings ; the body of the instrament should rest against the right side, with the fingers of the right hand 
immediately over the strings, quite ucar the bridge. Sit in an upright and easy position, giving the arms as much freedom as 
possible, so as to command the instrament in a Hght and graceful manner. The head of the Banjo should be clevated so as to 


bring it about even with the left shoulder. 


METHOD OF STRINGING THE BANJO. 


The Banjo generally has five strings. Some have six, and even more; but, as five strings are commonly used, the music in this 
beok is arranged accordingly. The finest or first string is the game as the corresponding string on the violin or guitar, and the 
second aud third strings likewise. The fourth or bass string is the same as the finest bass or D string on the guitar,—though some 
bass strmgs are wound on gut instead of silk, especially for the Banjo: there is not much difference in the quality of tone, and 
the silk answers every purpose of the gut string. The short string, or thumb string, is the same as tho first string; though it 
should be rather thinner, to give a clear and brilliant tone. 


MANNER OF STRIKING THE STRINGS. 


The short string (or fifth string) is struck with the thumb only, and is always played open: when netng the thumb, the nail 
of the first finger should rest against the first string; and when using the first finger, the ball of the thumb should rest against 
the fifth string; when the first finger strikes any other string, it should slide and rest upon the next string. 

18 


CUFFEE'S GO DOWN. 


 \ 


24 


~ MARY BLANE, 
, N 


¥ 
#—K 


aiyis 


LUCY LONG. 


BOATMAN’S DANCE. 25 


RATTLESNAKE JIG, 


: 
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26 FALRRAH FOR HARD TIMES. 


gn ALONG, JOHN. | 
Auf Ny eas vee aN 
Tg 


=e Sr iegeas= 
(apd, 


: ae IS DE GAL FOR ME. 


Bie ar “Ps 2 6. este re Site: a oes, eo = fanet "stots el 
- oaeah gi, a Srna ae ere: 
fprotte =a Jig ae eae= eet aizare = Sa. e It 


Lo GOES THE WEASEL. 


\ - ANNIE OF THE VALE. 


o- 


clear — be- slowing! Their -ra- diance fills the calm, clear sum-mer night! Come forth, like a fair-y So 
J 


blithe - some and air - y, And ram-ble in 


ANNIE OF THE VALE. Concluded. 


| aa a mA hy 
== eS ee 
¢ ee a 5 a = z: <2 = ae , aaceer nee : =o i 


cowe, Jove, come! Conie erc the night, torches pale; Oh, come in thy beauty, Thou mar - vel of du- ty, 


of the — vale. 


dear An - ‘nie 


2. 3. 
The world we inherit is charmed by thy spirit, The night is advancing, the glow-wornm is daucing, 
As radiant ag the mild, warm summer tay! The zepbyrs breathe their music o’er the sea ; 
\. Tho watchdog is snarling, for fear Annic darling, ; The forest is swaying, the streawlets delaying, 
His beautiful young friend I’d steal away, All nature waits, ny darling,—waits for thee. 
c Chorus.—Come, coma, &e, Chorus.—Come, come, &e. 


34 DYXIE’'S LAND. 


6 ALLEGRO. 
to. 


1.1. wish I was in de Jand ob cot- ton, Old times dara are not for- got-ten, Look a - 


= arms = pot re: é- = =f 


6s Pee =e =S5 =e = es a eres oy . 


way, look a- way, look a- way, Dixz-ie and, In Dix-io fund whar’ I was born i in, Dar-ly on one 


frost - y mornin’, one - Way, ao - way, look 9 - way, ae ie land. IT wish J. was in 


WHEN THIS CRUEL WAR IS OVER. Concluded. 


CHORDS. 


=== 


Ev - er 


true | 


Hopes and fears how 


pray . ing) When this cru-el war is 0 


pales 


2. When the summer breeze ia sighing 
Moarnfully along, 
Or whon auiumii leaves are falling, 
Sadly breathes the song. 
Oft in dreams T seo thee lying 
On the battle-plain, 
Lonely, wounded, even dying, 
Calling, but in vain. 
Weeping, sad and lonely, &o. 


3. If amid the din of battle 


Nobly you should falt, 
Far away from those who love you, 
None to hear your call, 
Who would whisper words of comfort? 
Who would soothe you pain ? 
Ab! the many cruel fancies 
Ever in my brain ! 
Weeping, sad and loncly, &o. 


4, But our country call'd you, darling, 

Angels cheer your way : 

While our nation’s song are fighting, 
We can only pray. 

Nobly strike for God and liberty ; 
Let all nations see 

How we love our starry banner, 
Emblem of the free. 

Weeping, sad and Jonely, &o. 


== =f z (enone SSA 


1. Do they think of me at 


Do they ev-er think of me? I who sbared their ew’-ry grief, I who 


eee ' 
Se ee eee 
: o a ae = z~ a 


a ‘ 
i | 
2S Sy a 
=p : Cie eeomeeear wee ae 7 ceeneeeeey ae 
min- gled in their glee? Have their hearts grown cold and strange To the one | now doom’d to 


moa. ek. 


DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME? Concluded. 


5 9 oe 
v7 y— HS: 


I would give the world to know, Do they think 


I would give the world to know, Do they think of me ab 


2. 8. 

Do they think of me atevo?— Do they think of how I loved 

Of the songs I used to sing? In my happy early days? 
Is the harp I struck wntouch’d ? Do they think of him who came, 

Does a stranger wake the string ? But could never win their praise? 
Will no kind forgiving word I am happy by his side, 

Come across the raging foam ? And from mine ho’ll never roam ; 
Bhall [ never ceasc to sigh, But my heart will sadly ask, 


Do they think of me at home? Do they think of me at home? 


Wows: @ — = — as = = a ees ae 365= 


=e: 


1. ’Tis years 


since last we 


oe an : 


eaaraae.< 
Se 


And we may 


I have strug - gled to for - get, 


But the 


For her voice lives on the breeze, And her  spi-rit 


ier ae ce 


HER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL. Concluded, 4} 


cis 
& 
will, In the mid - night,on the  scas, Her brightsmile haunts me still ; For her voice lives on the 
ai eee aes = =p tes : = Serer eames a EEE 
| ] ] | 


brebze, And herspi- 


2. 8, F 

At the first sweet dawn of light, I have anil’d *neath alien skies, 

When I gaze upon the deep, T have trod the desert path, 
Her form still greets my sight, I have seen the storm arise 4 

While the stars their vigils keep. Like a giant in bis wrath ; 
When I close mine aching eyes, Every danger I have knowa 

Sweet dreama my sanses fill, That a reckless Jife can ft; 
And from slesp when I arise But her presence has aot flown, 

Her bright smile haunts me still, Ter bright smile haunts me still, 

; . at de oF. 
pO iy | | Snip is towe' 2? 210 do wl OM 


+en > seUCALy, . C han’ 
iéh de Linkum «, Sojers ical ae. | _, Bue de pd WAYInn) 3: out broken, 


42 KINGBOM COMING. I. €. WORK. 


Published by permtstion of Metrrt, Noor & Capy, Propriciors af the Copyright. 


LIVELY. 


1. Say, dark-oys, hab you seen de  mas-sa, Wid de 


muff-stash on hig face, . Go "long de road some time dis mornin’, Like he gwine to Jeab de place? = Ile 


@ : o- 


seen «=o a Smoke’way = up de rib-ber, Whar de Link - uur gum ~- boats hay; He took his hat an’ 


KINGDOM COMING. Concluded. 


= H \—_9 9 —6. i a a 
“ye ee ees Oo So = fp : 
(ui Sp - 2~ z in £ conv = ere 


Zz 


lef? ber-ry sudden, An’ I spec he’s run o- way. 


— — ava f : 


year ob Ju - bi - lo! 


mus’ be now de Kingdom com-in’, An’ de 


2. 3. 4, 
: He six foot one way, two foot tudder, De darkeys feel so Joncsome hibbiag De oberscer he make us trabbia, 
‘ And he weigh tree hundred pound ; In de log bouse on de lawn, An’ he dribe us round a spell; 
His coat so big he couldn’t pay de tailor, Dey move dar tings to massa’s parlor, We lock bim up ia tc smoke house cellar, 
! Se An’ it won't go half-way round. For to keep it while he's gone. Wid de key tre vo down de well. 
¢ drill so much dey call hint Cap’n, Dar’s wine an’ cider in de kitchen, De whip is lors, de\han’-cuff broken, 
An’ he get so drefful tann’d, An’ de darkeys dey’ll hab some: But de tnassa’ll hab his pay ; 
¢ he try and fool dem Yaukees I spose dey’]l all ba cornfiseated He ole  nough, big dnough, ought to know better 
to tink he’s contraband.— Chorus. When de Linkum sojers come.— Chorus. Den to weat aod Tun aWay—— Chorus. 
U 
fs Dr. \ 
\ j ~1@ oho; oe’), ‘ \ } ‘ F 
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44 WAIT FOR THE WAGON. 


» SSS Sas 


1. Will you 


ae [9-9 — : 
Banjo. | ce Ss : 


come with me, my Pbil- lis dear, to ‘yon blue mountain free, Where the ro- sea smell the sweetest? Come, 


7 Pee SOUS RS ec el ee 
| 
aaa —— =a & = = == == oa : = resi 


cone a- long vith me. Its ev’- ry Suu-day wmorniog, whon I am _ by your side, We'll 


«. ‘ 


ANNIE LISLE. Concluded. oy] 


SEnve 
SSS eS 
- som Of loved <An - nie Lisle. Wave, wil - lows, murmur, wa- ters, 
N 
a | 
SS SSSSs 
; a ~F 


Earth - ly mu-sic can-nob wa-ken Love- ly An - nie Lisle. 


2 8. 4. 
Sweet came the hallow’d chiming Toll, bells of Sabbath morning; Raise me in your arms, dear mother; 
Of the Sabbath bell, I shall never more Let me once more look 
Borne on the mornivg breezes Hear your sweet and holy musio , On the green and waving willows 
4 Down tho woody del). ; : On this earth)y shore. And the flowing brook. 
b: " On o bed of pain and anguish Forms clad in heavenly beauty, Hark! those strains of angel music 
\ Lay dear Aunio Lisle ; Look ov me and smile, From the choirs above !—~ 
Changed were the lovely features, Waiting for the longibg spirit Dearest mother, I am going: 
x Gone the happy smile. Of your Annie Lisle. Truly, ‘God is love.” 


48 BONNY JEAN 
Voioe = = ose - 2 = : i i “F a | = = eae oa PH 
1. Ob, tho sum - mer morn is brightly 
Banjo. 


< =e | 


/ ee ing, he wild birds wake their song, . And the stream - let, as it soft-ly mur - murs, So 


x ioceese 


Wher the sweet hedge-roso ig blow-ing [n the woodlands ‘green ; : 


Where the sweet hedge-rose is blow -ing 


2. Yet ’tis not the rosy tint of summer, 
Nor the song-bird’s joyous Jay, 
Nor the streamlet’s soft and murmuring musio, 
That makes my heart fecl gay ; 
Tis her smile that beams upon me, 
Mid each flowery scene ; 
While I fondly wander with my heart’s true queen, 
My boany, bonny Jean | 


3. “Bonny Jean,” your smiles are always with me, 
When absont, Jove, from thee, 
Making joy and sunshine round my pathway, 
Wherever I may be. 
May they ever beam upop me 
Tn this mortal scene; 
While If fondly wander with my heart's true queen, 
My bonny, bonny Jean! 


iN 


50 ANNIE CAURIE, 


Tino (Ko third atring to C and the other strings nocordingly, and play as {f tuned in the ordinary Manuer, 


== 


falls ne dew, And = wes that - nic Lau - rie 


which ne’er 


her pro ~- misc irua, her pro - miso true, for - pot 


eo pag eo 
atte ase Taha 


ANNYE LAURIE. Concluded. 


—_—__——-9--, : 
ep ao a J =a 
SSS: a eg : 
And for bon - nie An- nie Lau- rie I would lay me down nod = die. 


the snow -drift, her throat is like the swan, Her foe it 


Lau - rie I'd 


» dark blue ig 


her 070, And for bon-nie Annie lay mo down and dig. — 


3. 


Like dew on the gownn lying, is tho fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 

And like winds in summer sighing hor voice is low and sweet, 
Her voice is low and sweet, and she’s a the world to ine, 

And for bonnie Aanic Laurie I’d lay me down and dia. 


) 


vARLING NELLY GRAY. 


sitting and o singing by the lit “da cottage door 


Where lived 


SSS SS a ee 


my 


darling Nel-ly Gray. 


J 
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547 BROADWAY, NEW-YORS, i 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


no ~Kortes, Melodeons, Brass “rues - Instruments. 
i SAX-HORNS AND CORNETS OF TRE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS, WITH PISTON OR ROTARY VALVES, 


ce 
BASS AND SNARE DRUMS, FIFES; CLARIONETS, from Five to Fourteen \k Roves FLACEOLETS; 
FLUTES, from One to Ten Keys. 


Made of beautiful Roaewood or Mahogany, and warranted not to Crack or Split. 


W 


0) SUPERIOR VIOLINS, VIOLIN STRINGS, VIOLIN BOWS, Etc. A set of superior Violin Strings sent by mail, 
postage paid, for. $1.25 a set of Guitar Strings for $1.50, j 
3) AEN z 


VALUABLE NUSICAL WORKS 13SUEBD BY THE PUBLISHERS OF THIS BOOK: 


BUCKLEY'S BANJO INSTRUCTOR, , , b 4 ‘ $1 50 | WINNER'S MUSIC OF THE TIMES, . B 4 . $975 
BROTHER JONATHAN; a New Collection of Violin Muh eal 75 1: THE ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL; a collection of Polls: ig, Sohottisehes, Quad- 
DRUMMER'S AND FIFER'S GUIDE. Instructiona for the Drum A File. rilles, and Operatic and Sacred Meludies, amanged for small Orchestras and 
By Bruce & Ever, } 1 BO Cotillion Bands. Twenty-five tlumbers are published Price per number, 0 75 
THE BRASS BAND JOURNAL, 4 “ablldetion ‘Uf Marches, Waltzos, Polkus, | BUCKLEY'S VIOLIN TUNES, .. 18 
ete., ett., for Brass Bands of six to twelve instruments. I’ venty four num- KOSTER'S SOCIAL Silincabe nas a eoilection of Music for Plates, y seu 
bers are published, Price per number, . | 50 | Violoncellos, or Melodcans, . 
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